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INDUSTRIAL INTELLIGENCE AND THE PRESENT 
WORLD-CRISIS 



FRANK HENRY SELDEN 
State Normal School, Valley City, North Dakota 



Our aim at this time is not to call attention to new or unob- 
served conditions or facts, but rather to suggest an interpretation 
of a well-known situation that logically follows a recognition of 
the larger industrial intelligence discussed in our previous article. 1 
In this article we will leave to the reader the citing of instances, 
as these are so numerous and well known as to be common 
knowledge. 

It is a generally understood law of nature that a power 
developed will find some means of expression or action. To 
know that modern industrial activities have developed the intel- 
ligence of the workers is to know that this intelligence will find 
means of expression. Naturally the path of expression will be 
along fines reaching out from the usual occupations. The man 
whose intelligence has been quickened by the operation of one 
machine feels a desire to learn to operate another. The mere 
routine of operation leads to acquaintance with and a desire to 
set up, repair, and, with the more industrious, the desire to 
improve or invent radically new machines or devices. This leads 
on and on through all the various stages of industrial activities 
to that of group oversight, the relations of machines to their sur- 
roundings, foremanship, and general management; while the whole 
body of workers is led by many avenues of approach to general 
social, industrial, economic, and political relations and activities. 
Even more, the occasional individual desire is expanded beyond 
the limits of its original occupation to that of entering an entirely 
new field. This principle, perhaps more easily recognized in 
mechanical lines than elsewhere, is applicable to all fines of 
industrial occupations. 

1 American Journal of Sociology, XXIV, 643. 
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This continual enlarging of the industrial vision, continued 
year after year and generation after generation, must inevitably 
lead to an industrial type with its tendencies. Continued long 
enough it must assert itself in taking over more or less of those 
related activities that are within its reach. In this advance it 
has all the essentials of success in the increased intelligence and 
ambitions of its mass, supported to a greater or less extent by 
individuals who have entered other lines, yet retain a sympathy 
for and working interest in their former associates. 

To circumscribe this development indefinitely is as impossible 
as to circumscribe racial advance, because it is not the result of 
an individual effort or of a predetermined effort on the part of 
anyone, but rather it is a tide of progress for which the workers 
are no more responsible than those who, by demanding a con- 
stantly higher standard in industrial tasks, have forced an advance 
in industrial intelligence. 

It is, therefore, not a problem growing out of labor's efforts 
for which labor is to be held responsible, but a racial condition 
for which all are responsible — the capitalist, the consumer, and 
the worker, the latter least of all because in this advance the 
worker has proceeded under compulsion from others. This places 
the duty of satisfying this larger intelligence upon those best 
able to grant it: the employer and consumer. The facts recited 
give to the call of the industrial masses for larger opportunities 
to exercise their intelligence, all the force of justice aside from 
any demands which industrial workers may make. They also 
constitute a demand for change of our entire social philosophy 
from that of aiding the industrial masses to that of affording 
them their rights by the restraint of others. 

That some larger recognition of the worker's intelligence is 
desirable is evidently the belief of many, as shown by some recog- 
nition in various examples of profit sharing, welfare work, and by 
other more or less effective means, including recent cases of actual 
participation in the management granted to laborers by the con- 
trolling factor. That few, if any, of these attempts at profit 
sharing, welfare work, etc., have proved satisfactory may indicate 
to us that some fundamental factor has been disregarded. Should 
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it prove true that the rising intelligence of the workers is the 
cause of this discontent, then we may readily understand that 
all attempts along such lines must fail, not because no profits 
are shared, neither because conditions are not improved nor the 
workers greatly benefited; but because the working people realize 
no enlarged opportunity or just recognition of their increased 
mental abilities. 

No doubt it will be suggested that those who have up to the 
present exercised no primal authority in industrial enterprises are 
incapable of maintaining the present high standard of industrial 
efficiency. Perhaps this is the case. If so, it affords the most 
emphatic reason for a careful consideration of the problem, to 
the end that justice may be established by evolution rather than 
by revolution. That we are facing one of these alternatives seems 
evident from present conditions. Which will be chosen depends 
very largely upon the consideration which is given to the problem 
by our present industrial masters. 

Whether an enlarged participation of labor in the control of 
industry will increase or decrease industrial efficiency is not the 
primal question. If labor has reached an intellectual standard 
that feels a desire for larger opportunities, that alone is evidence 
of the justice of the demand. The problem cannot be that of 
deciding whether the demand is to be granted or not, but how it 
may be accomplished with justice to all. 

Whether by neglect or by an unprecedented combination of 
circumstances for which we are not at fault, we are face to face 
with the problem and must find a proper and peaceful solution, or 
accept the inevitable alternative of disorder and direct action. 
That we have greatly minimized the advance in industrial intel- 
ligence with the consequent suppression of activities seems unques- 
tionable. To look for the source of present world-disorder in this 
improper ranking of the world's workers seems to offer some hope 
of a just and peaceful and immediate solution. 

The natural development is for each individual to be given 
such opportunities as he is capable of using rightly, as rapidly as 
he advances in intelligence. Suppression means first discontent, 
then organization to relieve the suppression, and then, by a mass 
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action, the breaking down of established lines with little or no 
regard for individual interests or individual capabilities. This 
method is always fraught with injustice to both sides, whether 
resulting in concessions or in revolution. The remedy for all 
sorts of abnormal organizations that have arisen to develop mass 
action is a granting of justice through enlarged intellectual oppor- 
tunity. There then follows a rational and co-operative progress 
that is always within reasonable limits and without need of formal 
control. In fact, human nature is so constituted that it will 
always accept less than justice if offered promptly, although it 
often takes far more than justice when suppression finally results 
in organization and force. 

The immediate question resulting from this first general oppor- 
tunity for release, as a result of a world-conflict, is how to 
formulate logical and workable methods of permitting or aiding 
this industrial intelligence to function freely, yet within its proper, 
though expanding, limits. The first primal factor in this adjust- 
ment is a full and frank recognition and admission that such 
intelligence does exist and does have inalienable rights that are 
superior to tradition and invested interests to which our legal 
enactments and social ideals must be made to conform. 

With this basic principle well understood and conceded, there 
ought not to be such a delay in adjusting conditions and modifying 
our national and state laws as to afford even a remote excuse for 
industrial disorder of any kind. To realize fully the extent of 
industrial intelligence as a whole and the capabilities of the more 
advanced types of industrial workers in particular is to have 
unlimited faith in the patience and forbearance of these people, 
so long as there is held out to them a reasonable hope of intel- 
lectual freedom by the course of peaceable, social, and legal prog- 
ress. To attempt to forestall this demand by schemes of profit 
sharing, however liberal, or to attempt to bribe it into submission 
by wage increases, however frequent, must only aggravate the situa- 
tion, with the problem of solution becoming more and more difficult. 
Neither is it a nominal intellectual freedom that is to be given 
but a complete and practical freedom, made so by all necessary 
encouragement to rightful use, with complete protection from 
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encroachments by the stronger members of society. In all sorts 
of industrial undertakings that result from a recognition of this 
intelligence, the weak must have ample protection to initiate 
enterprises and carry them on, under absolute protection from the 
stronger members of society or from the larger enterprises. This 
in no sense means paternalism or favoritism of any class. It 
simply extends to the intellectual sphere of activity the same 
principles that are now universally considered as right, and as the 
duty of society in the physical sphere. It is no less important 
that the strong shall have full protection in their rightful activi- 
ties against petty annoyances and any combination against them. 
Simple plain justice, that is so simple as to be recognized by all 
right-thinking members of society, is all that is needed and less 
will not satisfy. 

The driving of sharp bargains with the intellectually weak 
must be treated the same as the driving of sharp daggers by the 
physically strong. We already have many laws approaching a 
recognition of this principle; we must extend them to a full pro- 
tection against superior business strength and the wrongful use of 
any business or industrial enterprise. With a full recognition of 
the principle, the protection would be greatly simplified over 
present attempts at regulation. 

Fundamental in the securing of this larger opportunity for the 
industrial workers is a full recognition of the unchanging law of 
progress, that all rightful activities and all members of society 
are benefited by orderly progress. No just requirement in the 
advance of any class can injure another in its rightful activities. 
The vision of the larger life which capital may experience when 
relieved of present stress and uncertainty by free and contented 
labor cannot be doubted. That the free exercise of this enlarged 
intelligence, brought about by orderly evolution, will supplement 
rather than supplant present industrial management, to the 
improving of all desirable industrial enterprises, is also a reason- 
able expectation. That capital is the loser quite as much as 
labor, by suppressing or by refusing to co-operate in giving larger 
opportunities for the exercise of industrial intelligence, has already 
been demonstrated in individual cases. 
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The world has long realized that a slave in bondage and ignor- 
ance cannot render the most helpful service. We were many 
centuries in reaching the broad-minded view that the master was 
a loser as well as the slave. Today we have the same problem, 
although on a higher level, and it demands an even broader and 
more humanistic view. This brings us to the usual task of all 
reforms — that of convincing one element that to yield to a proper 
readjustment will, in the end, be beneficial to all. This in turn 
places before the philanthropist and sociologist the problem of 
securing justice rather than that of evolving schemes of philan- 
thropy or paternalism. 

That this effort at intellectual freedom is the real basic cause 
of the present world-crisis, rather than that of a desire for physical 
concessions or political control, seems evident. That much of 
the discussion is in terms of physical possession or political action 
seems only incidental to the nature of the situation. It follows 
from the necessity, under present conditions, of physical support 
and political opportunity as a means to intellectual activity. 

This being the case, although this demand is often in terms of 
wages, wages spent in living or placed in the bank, or even 
invested in the industry when no opportunity for active partici- 
pation results, afford no permanent satisfaction to the desire for 
intellectual freedom. It therefore results that demands for wage 
increases pile up with apparently no place for stopping, and with 
most unreasonable wage standards being demanded in certain 
cases. No doubt but that in many cases the workman does not 
realize just what impulse is behind his demand. He feels an 
unsatisfied craving that takes possession of him, and not knowing 
what else to do he goes through the formal and habitual process 
of applying for an increase in wages or of demanding some change 
in time or working conditions. With the proper opportunity for 
intellectual activity denied, he wastes his wages in fruitless efforts 
for intellectual satisfaction, only to find disappointment and an 
ever-increasing feeling that he is not receiving his share of indus- 
trial benefits, yet not realizing just what that lack is. Thus this 
constant demand for wage increases may easily continue, to the 
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destruction of industry and the injury of the workers as well as 
of capital, for satisfaction can never come by this means. 

It would seem that the solution of this problem lies only in a 
change from present attempts to satisfy industrial workers by 
wage increases to that of recognition of increased industrial intel- 
ligence and the necessity for granting proper opportunities for the 
exercise of this intelligence. That this recognition has been given 
in certain instances and with marked promise of success is 
indicative of the correctness of this thesis. 

Reduced to its final analysis, the problem in the present world- 
crisis is not the giving to the industrial masses a larger share 
of product, nor of turning over to them either political or indus- 
trial control, but of recognizing the advance in intelligence by 
co-operation in affording opportunities for the exercise of that 
intelligence in all lines of human endeavor in which it may 
properly function, while restricting it within its rightful limits 
that no injustice may be done to other members of society. 

With labor holding its rightful place, and fully protected in 
all rightful activities, paternalistic enterprises and combative 
organizations of all forms must cease, and with them all industrial 
disorder, because there would then be no one who would care to 
give up his larger freedom in order to become a subject of such 
limitations as these organizations necessarily impose. In a free 
industrial society each would get his full share of wages and oppor- 
tunities and know that he has a square deal; in any other system 
he must receive less. 



